. INTRODUCTION 

0.1. The Language 

Pawnee is a member of the Caddoan language family, which 
has three other languages as members that are still 
spoken today. The latter are Arikara, Wichita, and Caddo. 
A fifth language, Kitsai, now extinct, was also a part 
of the family. Caddo is the most divergent of these 
languages and so constitutes a southern branch of the 
family, while Pawnee and the others make up a northern 
branch . 

There are two major dialect divisions within Pawnee, 
One of these, called South Band, and the one described 
in this grammar, was spoken by the three eastern bands 
of Pawnee when they lived in Nebraska in the 19th century. 
These three bands are the Chawi, Kitkehahki, and Pitahawirata. 
The Skiri is the fourth band of what is collectively 
referred to as Pawnee. It constitutes a second dialect. 
South Band and Skiri are fully mutually intelligible. 
The differences between the two are primarily phonetic / 
although Skiri has three vowel phonemes while South Band 
has four. There are a number of lexical differences as 
well. 

Arikara, spoken in North Dakota by a tribe that 
separated some three or four centuries ago from the Pawnee 
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groups to the south, is actually a highly divergent 
dialect of Pawnee. However, because Pawnee and Arikara 
are not mutually intelligible and also because of the 
political and geographical separation of the two groups, 
they are best classified as separate languages. 

During most of the 19th century the Pawnee lived 
in Nebraska, but during the years 1874-1876 they were 
removed from their homeland and were settled in north- 
central Oklahoma, in what is now Pa%mee County. Today 
most of them still live there. It is difficult to give 
an accurate figure for the number of people who still 

speak Pawnee. In a recent estimate Chafe (1962) gives 
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four to six hundred speakers over the age of twenty. 

Although I have no figures of my own. Chafe's seems to 

be rather high. I would suspect that half his number 

(perhaps one to two hundred) is more realistic, and 

nearly all of these are over fifty years of age. At 

any rate. Pawnee is not a spoken language today. It 

is occasionally used by a few older people, but in most 

situations English is always used. 
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